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ADDRESS BY 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE W. L. MACKENZIE KING 
PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 
To Members of Both Houses of Parliament, Westminster, May 11, 1944 


Prime Minister, Lord Chancellor, Mr. Speaker, My Lords and 
members of the House of Commons: 

When I received from you, Prime Minister, the invitation to 
address members of both Houses of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, I found myself at a loss for words in which to acknowl- 
edge so high an honor. Your kindness in presiding on this occa- 
sion, your words of introduction, the traditions and associations 
of Westminster, and the presence in such numbers of members of 
the Lords and Commons add greatly to my sense of obligation. 

I am only too well aware of all that it means to be the guest of 
the people of Britain, and to be speaking to them, and to others, 
from the heart of the British Commonwealth and Empire, at this 
moment of supreme crisis in human affairs. Your friendship and 
mine over many years of peace, and our close companionship 
throughout the years of war, afford me a support I greatly wel- 
come in addressing this distinguished assembly. 

Four years have now passed since you accepted the leadership 
of the people of Britain, and the leadership of the cause of human 
freedom. You and your colleagues have led this country, and the 
cause for which it stands, from the dark days of extreme peril, to 
this hour when at last the light is beginning to break. It is a source 
of confidence throughout the free world that you, Prime Min- 
ister, are continuing your leadership with a vision and a courage 
which have already become a legend. 

I recognize that, for me, this occasion is designed as a welcome 
to Canada’s representative at the meeting of Prime Ministers of 
the British Commonwealth. For the high compliment being paid 
Canada today, I should like to express my gratitude and pride. 

I know that the welcome you accord to me is equally heartfelt 
and generous toward the representatives of Australia, New Zea- 
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land, and South Africa. I should like to say to Mr. Curtin, Mr, 
Fraser, and Field Marshal Smuts how great is the admiration of 
the people of Canada of their leadership and of the heroic part 
which their countries have taken in this war. I should also like to 
say to them how glad I am that our presence in London at this 
time affords us not only exceptional opportunities of conferences 
but of making clear to the world the oneness of nations of the 
Commonwealth in the winning of the war, and in seeking inter- 
national cooperation after the war. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to convey a special message from the 
people of Canada. 

No memory of happiness in the past is more cherished than the 
recollection of the visit of Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
In Canada, as in Britain, the years of war have heightened the ad- 
miration and increased the affection felt by men and women 
everywhere for our King and Queen. We have been inspired by 
their courage and devotion in sharing the dangers and sorrows of 
the people. In all the nations of the Commonwealth, their example 
has deepened the meaning and significance of our common alle 
giance to the Crown. The heroic endurance of the people of 
Britain is ever present in our minds. We shall never forget your 
resolution in the darkest days of the war. Nor shall we ever 
cease to remember the determination with which, amid destruc- 
tion of your homes and in peril of your lives, you, the men, 
women and children of Britain, have continued to carry on your 
work and to maintain your confidence in the future. Clearly the 
maintenance of human freedom has depended upon the preserva- 
tion of the freedom of Britain. It is our greatest pride, as it is the 
greatest pride of other nations of the Commonwealth, that when, 
for so long a time, you alone bore the brunt of the attack, we | 
stood with you in arms against the might of Nazi Germany. The 
free nations of the world can never forget that it was the indom- 
itable resistance of the people of Britain that bought the precious 
time for the mobilization of the forces of freedom around the 
globe. 

Britain has been an example to the world of the organization of 
a free people for a common task. You have astonished the world 
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by the marvels of your industrial production, and by the skill and 
efficiency of your workers. You have never lost your faith. A new 
energy, a new confidence have been generated in your people. 
These will endure. And your faith, tested and tried in the fires of 
affliction, will be firmer and stronger than it has ever been. 

When victory is won, you will still possess the same initiative, 
vigor and endurance; the same skills of hand and brain; the same 
qualities of mind and spirit. These have enabled the people of 
Britain to make a contribution to the winning of the war, which, 
man for man, no other nation has surpassed. In peace as in war, 
these qualities will remain. In the building of a better world after 
the war, Britain will be able, by the force of her example, to give 
the same leadership that she has given in the waging of war. 

It is, however, not of Britain but of Canada that I am expected 
to speak on this occasion. I should like, therefore, if I may, to 
speak to you particularly of the spirit of Canada, as exemplified 
in Canada’s war effort. I do this with less embarrassment, as a 
like spirit, | know, animates the war efforts of all the nations 
united in a common allegiance to the Crown. 

I should like to speak, as well, of what that spirit signifies for 
the future of the British Commonwealth, and of the relations of 
the nations of the Commonwealth with other nations in the build- 
ing of a new world order. 

In speaking of Canada’s war effort, it is not my intention to 
describe our contribution to the present world conflict primarily 
in terms of men and materials. What I should like to refer to are 
certain aspects which, viewed collectively, reveal the spirit of 
the Canadian people. 

I place first the aspect I regard as most significant. Canada’s 
war effort is a voluntary effort. It is the free expression of a free 
people. Like the other nations of the Commonwealth at war to- 
day, we entered the war of our own free will, and not as the re- 
sult of any formal obligation. Ours was not primarily a response 
toa call of blood or race. It was the outcome of our deepest polit- 
ical instinct, a love of freedom and a sense of justice. As our deci- 
sion was a voluntary decision, so the effort of our people in carry- 
ing on the war has been a voluntary effort. In Canada, as in other 
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countries, controls and restrictions have been imposed in order 
to prosecute the war with vigor and efficiency. But at every stage 
these measures have received the overwhelming support of the 
Canadian people. 

Canada’s population numbers eleven and a half millions. Three 
quarters of a million of our finest young men are serving in the 
armed forces. This military demand on our manpower resources 
has not prevented our country from doubling its prewar produc- 
tion. Thanks to the skill and devotion of our men and women, 
Canada is a granary, an arsenal, an aerodrome, and a shipyard of 
freedom. Our country has become increasingly proud of the fact 
that every fighting man from Canada serving across the seas, on 
the seas, and in the air is a volunteer. We can say, in very truth, 
that Canada’s effort in this war is a voluntary effort. 

Canada’s decision to enter the war was an immediate decision. 
When, in 1939, the last hopes of peace were fading from the 
world, I announced that, if Britain took up arms in the defense 
of freedom, our Government would ask Parliament to place Can- 
ada at Britain’s side. When war came, there was no hesitation. 
As soon as Parliament could act, Canada was at war. 

In those days, few if any of our people believed our country 
stood in immediate danger of attack. What we sensed immedi 
ately was the issue. We saw that a bitter struggle had begun be 
tween freedom and domination, and that the conflict would certainly 
spread. For the second time in a generation, Canada went to waf 
to help prevent tyranny in Germany from extending its domina- 
tion to other parts of the globe. 

When the last war ended, the people of Canada, like other 
freedom-loving peoples, hoped and believed that peace and free- 
dom had been assured to mankind for generations. In our National 
War Memorial, that hope and that faith were symbolized in the 
inseparably joined figures of peace and freedom. But all our his- 
tory, all our political experience told us that freedom in Canada 
could not survive in a world that was no longer free. 

From the beginning, our war effort was so planned and organized 
that we might reach, as rapidly as possible, the maximum effort 
our people could sustain during a long war. We expanded out 
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navy as fast as we could build, or acquire the ships and train the 
men. We expanded our army to the highest strength we believed 
we could maintain in a long war. We expanded our air force to 
the limit of our capacity to secure the needed equipment, and to 
train personnel. The British Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
was expedited and expanded beyond all anticipations. The one 
hundred thousandth fighting airman has just completed his train- 
ing. The cooperative training in Canada has vastly increased the 
joint strength in the air of the United Nations. We have expanded 
our war industries far beyond the needs of our own armed forces. 
Despite the withdrawal of hundreds of thousands of men from 
the farms, the fisheries, the mines and the forests, we have greatly 
enlarged our production of foodstuffs and raw materials. We are 
devoting about half our total production directly to the waging of 
war. We are paying about half of the financial cost of our war 
effort out of current revenue from taxation. Through victory 
loans and war savings, nearly every family is helping to finance 
the war. 

In fighting men, in weapons and munitions, in food and in 
finance, we are seeking as a people to make our utmost contribu- 
tion to the fight for world freedom. Our objective has been a 
total effort for total war, and we believe that objective is being 
attained. 

Of the nations of the Western Hemisphere, Canada was the 
first to defend in arms the frontiers of the freedom of the new 
world. For more than two years, our country, alone in the Amer- 
leas, was at war. In more ways than one our effort has been a 
pioneering effort. 

Canada’s contribution to the present war has been the greater 
because we live side by side with the United States. Without the 
harmony and reciprocity which exist between our two countries, 
neither could have achieved so much in the common cause. The 
ability of both Canada and the United States to defend the North 
American continent, and to fight abroad, has been greatly in- 
creased by our arrangements for joint defense, and by the pooling 
of resources. We have sought to make Canada’s war effort, 
wherever possible, a cooperative effort. The extensive military 
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works undertaken in Canada in conjunction with the United 
States have provided a remarkable instance of close and friendly 
cooperation. Ours is surely the supreme example of a smaller na- 
tion living in the fullest security and harmony side by side witha 
very powerful one. 

. As a part of our war policy, Canada is sharing, with other of 
the United Nations, ships, machines, weapons and other su 
plies which we are producing far in excess of the needs of our 
own armed forces. Since the war began, we have supplied to 
Britain, and to Britain’s armed forces, war materials and other 
supplies worth nearly nine hundred million pounds ($4,000,000,- 
ooo). Almost half of these supplies represent an outright con- 
tribution. Under our system of mutual aid, war materials have, 
for the past year, been supplied without payment to the United 
Nations, in accordance with strategic need. Canada is now sup- 
plying mutual aid to Britain, Australia, the Soviet Union, China, 
and the French Committee of National Liberation. 

As the war has progressed, our effort has become more and 
more a world-wide effort. Canadian-made machines and muni- 
tions of war have been used on all the fighting fronts. Canadian 
sailors and merchant seamen have served on all oceans. Our ait- 
men have fought in the battle of the skies around the globe. From 
the early days of the war, our soldiers have helped to guard this 
Island. They have seen active service in the Pacific area, as well 
as at Dieppe, and in the Italian campaign. Today our army awaits 
the word of command to join with their comrades in the libera- 
tion of Europe. The morrow will witness Canadian forces taking 
part in a final assault upon Japan. Canada’s effort has truly become 
a world-wide effort. 

I need scarcely say that we are in this war to the end. Cat 
ada’s fight for freedom will be a fight to the finish. It is clear to 
our people that this war is all one war; a monstrous conspiracy 
of the Fascist powers to dominate and enslave the world. Having 
taken up arms of their own free will, the Canadian people will 
not relax until freedom is secure. Canada’s effort will be an em 
during effort. 

We have also sought to look beyond the war; to make out 
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effort a long-range effort. The Canadian people, no less than the 
people of Britain, whose sacrifices have been so great, need the 

romise of a brighter future. To sustain us in our endeavors, we 
all need the vision of a new world order. By coordinated action, 
by mutual aid, by continuous cooperation, the United Nations are 
achieving military victory. The widest measure of cooperation 
will be no less needed in the making and keeping of peace. While 
our primary aim, like yours, is military victory, our ultimate 
aim, like yours, is a better future for mankind. 

Above all, our war effort must be viewed as a national effort. 
Our decision in 1939 was more than the free choice of a free 
Parliament. It was the most solemn act of a free nation. Our war 
effort appeals to our national pride. We have sought to make it 
worthy of Canada. 

I have spoken of the war effort of Canada. May I hasten to 
say again that a like spirit has animated the war efforts of each 
of the other nations of the Commonwealth. With due allowance 
for varying conditions, the several aspects of Canada’s war effort 
have been paralleled in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
When war came, four nations, all of them thousands of miles 
from the scene of the conflict, ranged themselves at the side of 
Britain. ‘To each, the issue was plain; from each the response was 
immediate. Each is seeking to put forth the utmost effort. The 
contributions of all bear the imprint of the initiative and self- 
reliance of the pioneer. Cooperation has marked their course 
throughout. Each is making a long-range effort which will prove 
to be an enduring effort. It is the pride of each that its war effort 
has been a national effort. 

Nor have we far to seek to discover the cause of this identity 
of effort on the part of the nations of the Commonwealth. The 
spirit of a nation is not readily defined. It is known only as it is 
revealed. It resembles the flow of waters hidden beneath the 
earth’s surface. From time to time, and from place to place, the 
waters. having their origin in some secret source, reveal them- 
selves as springs, or streams, or rivers. So also, from time to time, 
a nation’s spirit wells up from its source and*manifests itself in 
the collective acts of a people. Such collective action is quickened 
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and heightened at a time of war. The war efforts of the nations 
of the Commonwealth owe their inspiration to a common souree, 
That source is the love of freedom and the sense of justice which, 
through generations have been nurtured and cherished in Britain, 
as nowhere else in the world. The terrible events of 1940 re 
vealed how great was the menace to freedom, and how suddenly 
freedom might be lost. So long as freedom endures, free men 
everywhere will owe to the people of Britain, a debt they can 
never repay. So long as Britain continues to maintain the spitit 
of freedom, and to defend the freedom of other nations, she need 
never doubt her own preeminence throughout the world. So long 
as Britain continues to share that spirit with the other nations of 
the Commonwealth, she need never fear for the strength or unity 
of the Commonwealth. The voluntary decisions by Britain, by 
Canada, by Australia, by New. Zealand, and by South Africa are 
a supreme evidence of the unifying force of freedom. 

This common effort springing from a common source has given 
a new strength and unity, a new meaning and significance to the 
British Commonwealth. 

Without attempting to distinguish between the terms “British 
Empire” and “British Commonwealth,” but looking rather to the 
evolution of this association of free nations, may I give to you 
what I believe to be the secret of its strength and of its unity, and 
the vision which I cherish of its future. ‘We, who look forward 
to larger brotherhoods and more exact standards of social justice, 
value and cherish the British Empire because it represents, more 
than any other similar organization has ever represented, the 
peaceful cooperation of all sorts of men in all sorts of countries, 
and because we think it is, in that respect at least, a model of 
what we hope the whole world will some day become.” This 
vision, I need scarcely say, is not mine alone; indeed, the words 
in which I have sought to portray it are not even my own. They 
were spoken thirty-seven years ago by one whose fame today is 
not surpassed in any part of the world, if, indeed, it has been 
equalled at any time in the world’s history. They are the words 
of the present Prime Minister of Britain, uttered by Mr. Churchill 
in 1907. As they continue to reverberate down the years, they 
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bring fresh inspiration to all who owe allegiance to the Crown, 
and increasing hope to mankind. Visions of youth, sometimes, 
“die away, and fade into the light of common day.” They fade 
not because the vision is ever wholly lost, but because resolution 
wavers, because determination fails, because of seemingly in- 
superable obstacles. It has not been so with Mr. Churchill. He 
has not to ask, ““Whither is fled the visionary gleam? Where is it 
now, the glory and the dream?”’ 

The glory and the dream—are not they being realized at this 
very hour, in the strength and unity of the nations of the Com- 
monwealth? 

From time to time, it is suggested that we should seek new 
methods of communication and consultation. 

It is true we have not, sitting in London continuously, a visible 
Imperial War Cabinet or Council. But we have, what is much 
more important, though invisible, a continuing conference of the 
Cabinets of the Commonwealth. It is a conference of Cabinets 
which deals, from day to day, and, not infrequently, from hour 
to hour, with policies of common concern. When decisions are 
taken, they are not the decisions of Prime Ministers, or other in- 
dividual Ministers, meeting apart from their own colleagues, and 
away from their own countries, they are decisions reached after 
mature consideration by all members of the Cabinet of each coun- 
try, with a full consciousness of their immediate responsibility 
to their respective Parliaments. I believe very strongly in close 
consultation, close cooperation, and effective coordination of 
policies. What more effective means of cooperation could have 
been found than those which, despite all the handicaps of war, 
have worked with such complete success; let us, by all means, 
seek to improve where we can. But in considering new methods 
of organization, we cannot be too careful to see that, to our own 
peoples, the new methods will not appear as an attempt to limit 
their freedom of decision or, to peoples outside the Common- 
wealth, as an attempt to establish a separate bloc. Let us beware 
lest in changing the form, we lose the substance; or, for appear- 
ance’s sake, sacrifice reality. I am told that, somewhere, over the 
grave of one who did not know when he was well off, there is the 
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following epitaph: “I was well; I wanted to be better; and here 
I am.” 

In the passage I quoted from Mr. Churchill a moment ago, } 
gave only a part of what he said. He set forth as well the means 
of realizing his vision of peaceful cooperation. “Let us,”’ he said, 
“seek to impress, year after year, upon the British Empire, an 
inclusive and not an exclusive character.” 

Like the nations of which it is composed, the British Common. 
wealth has within itself a spirit which is not exclusive, but the 
opposite of exclusive. Therein lies its strength. That spirit ex 
pressed itself in cooperation. Therein liest the secret of its unity, 
Cooperation is capable of indefinite expansion. Therein lies the 
hope of the future. 


It is of the utmost importance to the Commonwealth that there | 


should continue to be the greatest possible cooperation among its 
members. In like manner, it is, 1 believe, of the utmost importance 
to the future of mankind that, after the war, there should be the 
greatest possible cooperation among the nations of the world. 

The wartime cooperation of the Commonwealth is not the 
product of formal institutional unity; it is the result of agreement 
upon policies of benefit to all. Moreover, they are policies that 
make an appeal “‘to all sorts of men in all sorts of countries,” 
provided only they are men of good will. 

If, at the close of hostilities, the strength and unity of the Com- 
monwealth are to be maintained, those ends will be achieved not 
by policies which are exclusive, but by policies which can be 
shared with other nations. | am firmly convinced that the way @ 
maintain the unity of the Commonwealth is to base that unity 
upon principles which can be extended to all nations. 1 am equally 
sure that the only way to maintain world unity is to base it upon 
principles that can be universally applied. The war has surely 
convinced all nations, from the smallest to the greatest, that there 
is no national security to be found in the isolation of any nation 
or group of nations. The future security of peace-loving nations 
will depend upon the extent and effectiveness of international co 
operation. It is no less true that it is not the Great Powers only 
that are needed to defend, to preserve, and to extend freedom. 
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We should be false to the freedom for which we are fighting if, 
at any time, we failed to remember that no nation liveth unto 
itself; and that nations, great and small, are members-one of an- 
other. : 

But it is not merely the security of nations that is indivisible. 
Their prosperity also is indivisible. Few would wish to return to 
the years before the war, when almost every nation sought eco- 
nomic security in economic isolation from its neighbors. What 
happened was that the economic security of all nations was de- 
stroyed. Now is surely the time for the whole world to realize 
that. Just as no nation of itself can insure its own safety so no 
nation or group of nations can in isolation insure its own pros- 
perity. For my part, I profoundly believe that both the security 
and the welfare of the nations of the British Commonwealth and, 
in large measure, the security and welfare of all peace-loving na- 
tions will depend on the capacity of the nations of the Common- 
wealth to give leadership in the pursuit of policies which, in char- 
acter, are not exclusive, but inclusive. How far such policies can 
be successfully pursued: will, of course, depend on the extent to 
which other nations are prepared to pursue similar policies. But 
let us, at least, wherever that is possible, give the lead that is in 
the interests of the world as a whole. 

Over many years, Canada’s relations have been especially 
friendly with the United States. Throughout the war, we have 
followed the path of cooperation. We like, also, to think that our 
country has had some part in bringing about a harmony of senti- 
ment between the United States and the whole British Common- 
wealth. That harmony is the foundation of the close military 
collaboration which is proving so fruitful in this war. 

It will ever be a prime object of Canadian policy to work for 
the maintenance of a fraternal association of the British and Amer- 
ican peoples. When peace comes, it is our highest hope that the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth and the United States will 
continue to march at each others side, united more closely than 
ever. But we equally hope that they will march in a larger com- 
pany, in which all the nations united today in defense of freedom 
will remain united in the service of mankind. 
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We are approaching, in the European theater, the supreme 
crisis of this long and terrible struggle. In this fateful hour, itj 
imperative that everything be done to maintain single-minde 
concentration on the achievement of victory. That is our fits 
obligation. It is our duty to the humble people in all the Allied 
countries whose patient endurance, unremitting toil and ready 
acceptance of the burdens of war have made possible the immense 
strength in war materials and supplies of the United Nations. Itis 
our duty, above all, to the millions of fighting men who, to defend 
our freedom and the freedom of mankind, are facing death at sea, 
on land, and in the air. 

The assurance of the unfailing support of our sailors, soldiers, 
and airmen, is the supreme objective of the meetings of the Prime 
Ministers of the nations of the Commonwealth. We have met 
here, first and foremost, in order to do everything possible, by 
cooperation and by united action, to assure that support in largest 
possible measure on all the fighting fronts. 

The present war is different from any war in the past. It is 
different in scale. In any accurate geographical sense, it is the 
first world war in history. It is a war that is being fought not 
only on land and at sea but, also in the clouds, miles above the 
surface of the earth. It is, moreover, a war that is not confined to 
the material realm. It is a struggle for the control of men’s minds 
and men’s souls. Its outcome will shape the moral destiny of the 
world. The support of our fighting men, and our debt to all who 
are near and dear to them must extend beyond the theaters of 
war. It must look beyond the end of hostilities. We owe it to all 
who bear the heat of the strife; we owe it to those who are crip 
pled and maimed; we owe it to the many homes that are be 
reaved; we owe it to the memory of those who give their lives, 
to do all in our power to insure that their service and their sacti 
fice shall not have been in vain. 

In the past, the sacrifice of human life in war has been con- 
memorated in monuments of stone or bronze. After this war, we 
must create something more fitting as a memorial. That, I believe, 
will be found only in securing for others the opportunities of a 
more abundant life. Already we, of the British Commonwealth 
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and Empire, are a community of many nations, of many races and 
of many tongues. Already we have advanced far in the art of re- 
sponsible government, in the practice of international cooperation, 
and in the application of the principle of mutual aid. Surely it is 
ours to help fashion a new world order in which social security 
and human welfare will become a part of the inheritance of man- 
kind. 

The war has been none of our making. We sought, above all 
else, the promotion of peace, of understanding and of good will. 
We deplored the extension of war to all parts of the world. Yet 
in the perspective of time, this world encircling danger may prove 
to have been a blessing in disguise. Only in this way, perhaps, 
could other nations, as well as our own, have come to see that 
the interests of mankind are one, and that the claims of humanity 
are supreme. 

Our first duty is to win the war. But to win the war, we must 
keep the vision of a better future. We must never cease to strive 
for its fulfilment. No lesser vision will suffice to gain the victory 
over those who seek world domination and human enslavement. 
No lesser vision will enable us fittingly to honor the memory of 
the men and women who are giving their all for freedom and 
justice. 

In the realization of this vision, the Governments and peoples 
who owe a common allegiance to the Crown may well find the 
new meaning and significance of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire. It is for us to make of our association of free British na- 
tions, a model of what we hope the whole world will some day 
become. 






























THE SHAPING OF THE FUTURE’ 


By Sumner WELLES 
Former Under Secretary of State 


I am deeply grateful to The New York Times for the privilege 
which it has afforded me of speaking in this forum, and of taking 
part in a program which has in the past made so valuable a con. 
tribution toward the enlightenment of public opinion with regard 
to the crucial issues which the American people confront. 

It is just seven months since I last had the opportunity of a¢ 
dressing a New York audience. 

At that time I ventured to set out in some detail my individual 
ideas regarding the course which this country should follow in ot 
der to make certain, in so far as our national policy alone can make 
certain, that the victory which we and our allies will win will 
provide mankind with sure ground for hope that a progressive 
world order founded on peace and human freedom will thereafter 
come into being. For it is my abiding conviction that only in that 
way can those who are doing the fighting—and the dying—for 
us, achieve an end commensurate with the sacrifice they make. 
Only thus can the peoples of the Democracies ever atone for the 
blindness and the lack of courage that they all displayed during 
these last tragic decades, and which unloosed the curse of hate, of 
death, and of devastation with which the Axis powers have af 
flicted the human race. 

During these intervening months much has been done by ou 
own Government, and by the governments of some of the other 
United Nations, to prepare the way for the better world which 
must be inaugurated when the day of victory dawns. I wish it 
were possible for me to say that I believed that everything had 
been done which could have been done. 

But there have been notable achievements. The Four-Powet 
Declaration signed at Moscow last autumn, by which the four 


1 Address delivered in Times Hall, New York, on May 18 at the final 
meeting of a series arranged by The New York Times. Reprinted by permission. 
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major powers among the United Nations pledged themselves to 
continue their cooperation in the postwar period and to press to- 
ward the creation of an international organization is, of course, 
outstanding. From the standpoint of the participation of our own 
Government in such an organization, the overwhelming support 
given by the Congress of the United States to the principles em- 
bodied in the Four-Power Declaration was paramount in its im- 
portance. 

The apparent realization of the leaders of both political parties 
that the overwhelming majority of the American people demand 
that the influence and power of the United States be exerted to 
their fullest extent to preserve world peace—and this time through 
acts and not by empty words—appears to offer the firm assurance 
that the United States is prepared to join with other members of 
the United Nations in the prevention of war and in the taking of 
such common measures of international cooperation as may be 
required to bring about world recovery and to further world 
progress. 

During this period there have been several concrete instances of 
practical cooperation between all of the United Nations for the 
purpose of preparing themselves to cope with the immediate needs 
of the postwar years. 

There has finally emerged the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, representative of all of the thirty- 
four members of the United Nations, now ready when the hour of 
liberation comes to undertake the task of affording relief and the 
means of self-help to those rendered destitute by Hitlerism. We 
have seen the continuation of the work so admirably initiated 
when the United Nations jointly established the committee called 
upon to deal with the basic problems of food and agriculture. 

We saw only a month ago the encouraging advance made by 
experts representative of all of the United Nations when they 
unanimously agreed upon the principles best designed to procure 
the stabilization of world currencies after the termination of the 
war, without which no healthy international trade would be con- 

ceivable. A few days ago we watched the most recent meeting of 
the International Labour Organisation, which resulted in the as- 
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surance of an ever more important collaboration on the part of 3 
labor throughout the world in the task of world reconstruction, 
and in the raising of living standards. 

In the pronouncements made at Cairo by the President, Mr, 
Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, all of the peoples 
of the United Nations were stimulated by the spirit of justice and 
the clarity with which these leaders laid down the broad prine:- 
ples of the terms to be imposed upon a defeated Japan, and out 
lined the form of the major adjustments then to be undertaken in 
the Far East. 

Finally, we are permitted to understand that the Governments 
of the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union have 
agreed in principle upon the purely military features of their fu 
ture occupation of German territory. We have also seen agree 
ments similar to that recently concluded between the Govem- 
ments of the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, providing for the 
prompt transfer of jurisdiction within each liberated country from 
the military forces of the United Nations to the national author- 
ities, signed with several additional governments of the occupied 
nations. 

All of these are evidences of actual and heartening progress in 
the taking of preliminary steps which will facilitate the establish- 
ment of an international order. They are consonant with the as 
surances held out to free peoples everywhere in the provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter. They constitute in themselves developments 
of the most far-reaching and gratifying significance. 

But it would be, I fear, as evidence of undue optimism were the 
people of the United States or the peoples of the other United Ne 
tions to believe that, if the collapse of Germany were to occur if 
the immediate future, these adjustments implied that the United 
Nations had as yet arrived at any such basis of agreement and ut- 
derstanding as to make possible immediately thereafter the 
prompt and efficient functioning of a United Nations organize 
tion able and prepared to deal with all of the manifold problems 
which must be dealt with as soon as the war ends in the European 
or in the Asiatic theater. 

There is nothing which is more needed today than for every 
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vernment and every people among the United Nations well to 
mark the bitter lessons of experience, which we should have 
learned from the history of the first World War. If we, for our 
part, are not to blunder again into the same errors as those which 
we committed in those years, a few cardinal points must be borne 
uppermost in mind. 

The gravest mistake which the people of this country made in 
those years was to permit the vital question of whether the United 
States, in its own interest, should participate in a practical form 
of international organization, to become a question of party pol- 
itics. The American people, I think, have learned this lesson. 
They see clearly today that the future security of the United 
States, the lives of our sons and the maintenance of our living 
standards are questions which rise far above all partisan lines. 

I wonder whether they have so clearly in mind a second lesson. 
In my judgment that lesson is that the ability of the United States 
to exercise its influence in securing the basic objectives, which it 
believes essential as the fruits of our victory, is far greater before 
the close of the war than it can possibly be after hostilities have 
ceased. We know today that the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions was grafted upon the Treaty of Versailles. We know that it 
was never, as it should have been, the real heart of the treaty. 
We know that it never would have been even incorporated within 
the treaty had it not been for the unfaltering determination of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

What we perhaps do not appreciate fully yet is what to me is 
an inescapable conclusion, and that is that, had a political organ- 
ization of the Allied Powers in the first World War been forged 
and functioning during the war years, and had that organization 
been so constituted as to represent to all of the Allied peoples the 
only agency through which the victory of peace could be won, as 
the inter-Allied High Command was the sole agency through 
which the military victory could have been gained, the history of 
the past quarter of a century might have well been wholly different. 

So far as we can see today, beyond the shadowy report that the 
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three major powers intend to discuss “before long”’ the nature of 
an international organization, no progress has yet been made i 
order that this mistake will not occur again. The Moscow Decle 
ration constitutes a pledge and a declaration of intent. In itself it 
provides no method whereby the intent can be carried out. That 
proclamation of intent should have been inseparably linked to ap 
additional declaration on the part of the four major powers set 
ting up an initial political agency representative not only’ of each 
one of the major powers, but representative likewise of all of the 
other United Nations. 

If one believes, as | believe, that the form of world organiza. 
tion which the experience of the past quarter of a century has 
shown to be the most practicable and the most desirable is an or 
ganization founded upon regional systems of States, each system 
primarily responsible for the maintenance of peace in its own 
neighborhood, but all functioning in coordination with and undet 
the supreme authority of a universal organization, which possesses 
power to employ force whenever the peace of the world, rather 
than merely the peace of one region, is menaced, such an initial 
agency might well be composed of the individual representatives 
of the major powers, together with a small number of representa- 
tives elected by the States comprised within each regional system. 

The major powers, who assume responsibility for the mainte 
nance of world peace, in addition to their responsibility for pat 
ticipating with the other States within their own region for the 
maintenance of peace in that region, must not be impeded by the 
smaller powers—at least not until a perfected universal interne 
tional organization is eventually established—from freely reach 
ing decisions regarding the purely military aspects of their police 
functions. But in all other matters it is indispensable that all other 
powers among the United Nations be afforded an equal right to 
participate in the making of those political decisions which will 
determine the kind of world in which we all must live in the 
years to come, and by which their own individual interests and 
well-being will be directly affected. 

The kind of agency to which I refer has come to be known 4s 
a Council of the United Nations. As the weeks and months have 
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and no apparent advance has been made toward the estab- 
lishment of such an agency, I am glad to say that an ever greater 
segment of public opinion in the United States has been increas- 
ingly disquieted and has been pressing more and more openly for 
the creation of such a council. I am told, for example, that this 
very day has been set aside by many organizations as “United 
Nations Council Day” and that twenty-five organizations have 
now joined together to stand behind the following statement: 










We call upon our Government to cooperate now with the other ; 
United Nations in setting up a United Nations Council to pro- i 
ceed with the formation of the general international organization 
foreshadowed in the Moscow Declaration and the Connally Reso- 


lution. 


These developments indicate that an ever larger body of our 
citizens is reaching the conclusion that the time to achieve inter- 
national organization is before, rather than after, the end of the 
war. They are convinced that the way in which to obtain an in- 
ternational organization is to set about its actual construction, and 
not merely to talk about it. 

Many, who feel that after the victory is won there must come 
a protracted period of transition, during which major decisions in- 
volving readjustment and reconstruction must be carried out be- 
fore any perfected and final international organization can be 
established, realize that every political decision made in these 
latter stages of the war is automatically shaping the world of the 
future. Many of us believe, for this reason, that the political deci- 
sions which have recently been reached by the major powers a 
alone, as in the cases of France and Italy, as well as in the cases 4 
of peoples of the United Nations in Eastern Europe, might far | 
more safely have been reached had such decisions represented the 
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a determination of all of the United Nations. Are such great powers 
he as Brazil, and Mexico, for example, who have contributed vastly 





to the common war effort, to be excluded when decisions are 
reached which affect them vitally? Have the major powers nothing 
to gain from their wisdom and statesmanship? Are the peoples of 
the Netherlands and Norway, for instance, to be given no chance 
to have their government speak for them when decisions are taken 
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which inevitably affect the shape of the Europe of the future} 

Many of us also feel that political controversies now loomi 
large, such as the future status of Poland, might far more readily 
have been prevented from reaching their present proportions had 
all of the United Nations been afforded the opportunity of partic 
ipating in the consideration of an equitable solution. 

Up to the present moment, except in a few isolated instances, 
none of the United Nations, other than the three major powers, 
has been called upon to join in deciding such political questions. It 
is inconceivable that free peoples who have been fighting to pre. 
vent Hitlerism from succeeding in imposing its domination over 
the world will willingly accept in the years to come some other 
kind of dictatorship over their destinies, even though that be exer. 
cised by the United States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain. 

And perhaps the most fatal result of the failure of the three 
great powers to create as yet the machinery which is indispen- 
sable, if they indeed intend to expedite the establishment of an 
international organization representative of all nations—if they 
intend to make it clear that their oft-repeated recognition of the 
“equality of sovereignty of all States” is not merely a phrase, but 
an actual fact—lies in the fact that, as time goes on, more and 
more people appear to be inclining toward the belief that world 
peace and world stability in the future can in fact be secured 
merely through a continuing military alliance of these major 
powers and that nothing more than lip service need be offered to 
the ideal of an international organization representative of all free 
peoples—both small and great. 

We may smile wryly at the statement, when it is blurted out, 
that the United States and Great Britain and the Soviet Union are 
going “to rule the world.” But we cannot afford to underestimate 
the peril to our future safety which is inherent in the rapid growth 
of this concept. Nor shall we fail to remember that in a world up 
heaval such as this it is only human nature to respond to a purely 
military conception of power as the be-all and the end-all in it 
ternational relationships. 

I doubt whether, when the war is won, the American people will 
again be called upon to choose between international cooperation 
and isolation. Isolation, in its earlier form, as an issue is, I be 
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lieve, dead. It seems far more likely that the two policies between 
which they may be forced to make their choice will be a policy 
of true world organization and a policy based upon military alli- 
ances, the indefinite piling up of armaments, and their inevitable 
adjunct, stark imperialism. 

For if the people of the United States pin their faith to a four- 
power military alliance as the sole cure for the ills from which 
the world is today suffering, they will find themselves compelled 
to adopt as their national policy, after a few uneasy years a course 
of unremitting armaments building and of territorial agrandize- 
ment as the only method by which they can then achieve physical 
security. 

History does not record any example of a military alliance be- 
tween great nations which has endured for more than a short 
while. The result of such alliances has invariably been that dur- 
ing their continuance the partners have jockeyed for individual 
influence and for selfish advantage. At best they have given rise 
only to a temporary and precarious balance of power. 

The employment of power and force by themselves can never 
make for any true world peace. A real peace can only spring from 
the consent of all free peoples to the exercise in their name, by an 
organization entitled to speak for them, of such power as may be 
required to see that the moral law upon which they determine is 
maintained between nations. And no international organization 
can prosper unless it is supported by the strength of public opinion. 

If we follow the path of a pure four-power military alliance and 
embark upon the course of imperialism which will accompany it, 
how can we expect to see accomplished those fundamental re- 
forms without which there will be no hope of a more stable 
world? With a recrudescence of imperialistic trends, is it likely 
that dependent peoples now struggling for liberty will be granted 
that right? Is it possible that the currents of international trade 
and of investment would not in such event flow back into the 
same dead sea of autarchy and of discrimination which was cre- 
ated in the Hitler age? Is it possible to conceive of the establish- 
ment under such conditions of freedom of religion, of informa- 
tion, and of expression as human rights guaranteed to all men? 

Nor should we fail to see that some of those very same reac- 
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tionary forces within this land, which, for their own selfish ends, 
were able to cause this nation to adopt isolationism as its policy, 
are today already outspokenly demanding the adoption of the 
policy of a military alliance on the ground that it constitute 
what they term “realism.” 

We should all be blind if we were to fail to recognize the eyi- 
dences of a trend toward imperialism within many other sector 
of our own public opinion. We cannot afford to ignore the voices 
of responsible officials within our own Government who are 
already demanding, as a means of insuring our future security, 
the immediate outright cession to the United States by Great 
Britain of bases which were leased to the United States for a 
period of ninety-nine years at a moment when our country needed 
to insure its safety at a desperately uncertain stage of the present 
war. 

Nor can we disregard similar demands that we must secure 
permanently bases and other facilities which some of our neigh- 
bors of the Western Hemisphere have willingly lent us for our 
use during the war period as one of the contributions they could 
make to our common war effort. 

Nor should we minimize the significance of the claims that 
when the victory is won we should retain for our exclusive use 
new bases throughout the Pacific Ocean, and even in Africa, ab 
though in many instances these areas already belong to other 
members of the United Nations. 

Are not the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
logically justified in demanding for the same reasons the very 
same bases which some of us are claiming? Is there any valid 
reason why the Soviet Union should not demand, on the ground 
that they are required for her security, many of the same bases 
in the Pacific Ocean some of us now insist should be retained for 
the exclusive use of the United States? 

Would not an international organization capable of insuring the 
security of all nations, by force when necessary, obviate an im 
perialistic policy on the part of any major power, inasmuch as the 
bases required to afford such security would then be available to 
all policing powers under the authority of the international orgat- 
ization itself? 
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No world organization can successfully be established unless it 
is built from the outset upon a firm and continuing partnership 
between the four major powers among the United Nations—the 
United States, the British Commonwealth of Nations, the Soviet 
Union, and China. Such a partnership will be peculiarly essential 
during the transition period after the war. But it is equally impos- 
sible to envisage a world organization which does not in fact 
recognize the full sovereignty of every independent nation of the 
world, no matter how small it may be, and its inalienable right to 
participate, directly or indirectly, in the political decisions which 
must be taken. Nor do I believe such an organization can survive 
unless it is predicated upon the acceptance by all of the partici- 
pating nations of enlightened principles of international conduct 
and unless it possesses equitable and effective means for the 
pacific adjudication of all controversies as well as the force re- 
quired to maintain peace. 

Those who are so vehemently maintaining that the only prac- 
tical need of this country after the war is partnership in a four- 
power military alliance, not unnaturally insist that we should 
presently refrain from furthering the international adoption of 
principles of international conduct. Their theory is that the 
policemen will make the law as they see fit. A resort to such a 
policy in the world of tomorrow will not make for peace or se- 
curity. It can only mean continuing chaos and a renewal, under 
one guise or another, of the reign of brute force. 

There are, of course, also those who, while professing unswerv- 
ing allegiance to the great ideal of an eventual international organ- 
ization, show every disposition to postpone for an indefinite 
period the taking of any practical steps toward its establishment. 
We can all of us agree that under our constitutional system, in 
the determination of the kind of international organization which 
should be created and of the nature of our participation in it, the 
executive and legislative branches of our Government must co- 
operate. The Congress must be in substantial accord with the 
policy of the Executive. But none of us can forget that time is 
running out. 

The longer the creation of the first political nucleus of the in- 
ternational organization is delayed the greater will be the danger 
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that it may be postponed too long—the greater the likelihood 
that people of this country, and the peoples of the other major 
powers likewise, may be persuaded to the belief that the great 
concept of an association of free peoples is impracticable and i} 
lusory and that all that is left as a means of obtaining safety ig 
miliatry alliance and imperialism. And that road leads only to the 
third World War. 

In one of the most profoundly moving passages which he ever 
spoke, Woodrow Wilson said: 

No man can look at the past of the history of this world with. 
out seeing a vision of the future of the history of this world. .., 
You can see that age by age, though with a blind struggle in the 
dust of the road, though often mistaking the path, and losing its 
way in the mire, mankind is yet—sometimes with bloody hands 
and battered knees—nevertheless struggling step after step up the 
slow stages to the day when he shall live in the full light which 
shines upon the uplands. . . . 


Only a leader of the people imbued with a deep religious faith 
and himself possessed of the true vision of the future of which he 
spoke could have said these words. We have today in the Presi- 
dent a similar leader. But under the crushing weight of the bur- 
dens which he must carry he needs more than ever before the 
clear understanding by his fellow-citizens of the true issues with 
which this country is faced as it charts its future course. The 
more we all of us endeavor to see straight and to think straight and 
to demand that these vital questions, in which the destinies of 
our children and our children’s children are inextricably bound 
up, be settled for us in the light of the experience we have gained 
in the past quarter of a century, the surer we will be that our na 
tional policy will be expeditiously settled and rightly settled. 

We have been granted by God’s grace a further opportunity to 
help to shape a safe and peaceful world of the future if we will but 
take it. The words of Wilson which I have quoted were spoken 
thirty years ago. Even he could not foresee the deterioration of 
every human value and the lowering of every moral standard 
which these past thirty years have brought forth. Neither out 
nation in its present form nor the liberties which have blessed us 
can long survive if we once more mistake the path. 





